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but win for the artist the position of hon- 
or — an election as associate of the " Na- 
tional Academy of Design," 

" Lake Winderemere " was another fine 
canvas which soon followed. It was char- 
acterized by many and striking excellences, 
and also won very favorable notice of the 
press. 

His hands were now busy, and up to the 
present time have not ceased their tireless 
labors. No painter of the present day is 
more industrious, as a mere catalogue of 
his works would show. 

Among them may be mentioned " The 
Little Spring" and '* Up among the 
Hills," exhibited in 1856. A leading 
paper said of them : — " The former illus- 
trates one of Bryant's sweetest poems. 
The artist has a fine feeling, a large sense 
of the beautiful and ideal in Nature," and 
also added, " Mr. Hart's sketches in the 
ante-room* are not excelled by any in the 
gallery-" These sketches, and his exqui- 
site small pictures, have become quite fa- 
mous, and are now very eagerly sought for 
by connoisseurs, and by the public. The 
"View of the Esopus," exhibited in 1857, 
was a great success. So also was the 
"Close of Day on Mt. Desert," and " The 
Gloamin," all of which served to give the 
painter position with the best landscapists 
in America. " The Gloamin" called forth 
a beautiful poem from William W. Fos- 
dick. Tt has been this painter's good for- 
tune to win from the poets more tributes 
than any of his brothers, which fact 
shows that poetry and truth are combined 
on his canvas. 

In the recently closed Academy Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Hart had 'ten pictures, distin- 
guished for variety of subject and treat- 
ment, and for uniform artistic excellence. 
" The Lake in the Hills" and " Meadow 
Groves," especially, attracted attention. 
No works in the Galleries won more 
pleasing remark. 

At the last annual meeting of the Aca- 
demy, Mr. Hart was elected Academi- 
cian — an honor to which he was fully en- 
titled. 

A critic aufait in matters of art, and 
personally acquainted with the painter's 
life and habits, writes to us as follows : — 
" Mr. Hart is a thorough artist, in prac- 
tice, and in the worship of his heart of 
hearts — interested in everything from a 
wood- cut to a marble statue — a man une- 
qualed in the technique of his profession — 
a first-rate critic, active in all measures to 
promote the interests of the ' creative 



calling.' He is an enthusiast in Nature's 
study — the basis of all true art-know- 
ledge." This is high praise, but worthily 
bestowed. 

The artist's intense study of nature is 
one secret of his successful reproductions. 
No Ruskinite better knows the forms and 
moods and spirit of field and w^ood, water 
and sky, interior and exterior life. For 
four or five months of each year he is " on 
the wing," wuth sketch book, knapsack, 
and " traps," venturing into all imaginable 
localities for a good scene — enduring any 
amount of fatigue for a desirable sketch. 
Visitors at his beautiful studio (on Tenth- 
street, Johnson's Building), will be shown 
one of these highly characteristic studies. 
With a bark roof for a covering, the paint- 
er spent many days in the transfer in oil 
of a noble bevy of trees. There they 
stand, not in the stifif formality of body and 
limb and leaf, but, with the most laborious 
and wonderful detail, uniting all the grace 
and spirit of the life-like thing ; dancing 
in sunlight and shade, many-hued, and 
wooing to admiration. It is one of the 
pleasing evidences of the artist's devotion 
to Nature, and of his power in reproduc- 
ing her in her poetry and beneficent life, 
A writer has truly said : — " There are 
many ludicrous as well as frequent serious 
incidents, wuth occasioaal dangerous epi- 
sodes, which go to make up the true out- 
door artist-life, and of which the world 
knows but little." It is this kind of study 
alone which gives the painter the know- 
ledge of color, proportion, combination, 
and perspective, that Nature reserves only 
for her devout worshipers. 

Mr. Hart's facile hand is equally at 
home with the crayon, with water-color, 
and oils, enabling him to perfect his work 
to the last detail. A crayon sketch 
and water-coloring, oftentimes preserve 
beauties otherwise lost to the studio. 
With the industry which is a distinguish- 
ing trait of his character, with his versati- 
lity yet half untasked, with enthusiasm 
unabated, with a patronage answering to 



to become one of the very few through 
whose instrumentality the American 
School of Art shall be elevated to a dis- 
tinctiveness and pre-eminence commensu- 
rate with the freedom of our institutions 
and the nobility of our land. 

It is to be hoped that his life of study of 
nature — his interpretation of the poetry 
of things, may find emulators among our 
younger and rising artists. 



EDWARD S. BARTHOLOMEW. 




HE recent decease 
of this celebrated 
young sculptor has 
called forth many 
expressions of re- 
I gret and sympathy. 
By the death of 
Crawford, Barthol- 
omew became the recognized head of the 
American sculptors at Rome ; and his un- 
expected death leaves a void in our art- 
representatives abroad not easy to fill. We 
purposed to prepare a sketch of the artist's 
life and labors, accompanied by a portrait. 
The data for the sketch comes to us in • 
a lecture on the dead sculptor, delivered 
by Hon. H. G._ Dem ing, before the stu- 
dents of Yale,_£ollege, on the evening of 
July 7th. So admirable is this tribute to 
the memory of Bartholomew, that we 
make free use of it. The portrait, we are 
sorry to say, could not be obtained in sea- 
son for our present issue. We may pre- 
sent it in some future number. 

The lecturer began by observing that 
the life of a true artist must be studied in 
his works, for his life is but an attempt to 
project his soul upon the canvas or into 
the marble or bronze with which he la- 
bors. Imagination was the despot of Bar- 
tholomew's earliest years. The whole 
record of his life — his birth in the pleas- 
ant village of Colchester, in 1822 — his 
serving an apprent ices hip with a book- 
binder, and then spending four years at 
dentistry, after his removal to Hartford, 
to keep the machinery of life in motion, 
and his quitting both employments in dis- 
gust — are events only of interest as re- 
vealing the fact that in him there was a 
constant struggle between his aspirations 
and their environments. While at school 
in Colchester he was observed to use the 
chalk freely and skillfully ; but his father, 



who had no appreciation of the ideal, uni- 
his most liberal wishes, the artist bids fair JXformly said that Edward was a clever, in- 



dustrious lad, until the reading of the life 
^of Benevenuto Cellini, at Hartford, " put 
the devil in him." After that he became 
moody and impulsive, spending his time in 
looking at old pictures and trying to copy 
them. His dentistry work was neglected, 
and the hopes of his father that he would 
lead a sober, industrious life in filing and 
filling leeth were disappointed. At Hart- 
^ford he was first brought in contact with 
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Cole, West, and Laurence, even with Mu- 
rillo and Rubens, fragments of whose 
souls were preserved in the place where 
he had fixed his abode. His matriculation 
in the Antique and Life School of the 
Academy of Design at New-York, was 
secured by a crayon sketch of the head of 
Homer. This marked an era in his life. 
From this point we may call the composite 
structure of Bartholomew. After a year 
in New-York he became Curator of the 
Wadsworth Gallery in Hartford. Copies 
of the figures in the Etruscan vases, found 
at Herculaneum, sent by the First Napo- 
leon, and engravings of Raphael's cartoons, 
at this time in the Gallery, had an aston- 
ishing effect on his mind. His first ex- 
.periments in art were made with brushes 
and pigments, but color-blindness pre- 
vented his progressing in that direction, 
and his genius was obliged to seek an out- 
let elsewhere. Mr. Batterson, a proprie- 
tor of a marble-yard, in Hartford, gives an 
interesting reminiscence of him at this 
time. While making a visit to the gal- 
lery, Bartholomew asked him for a piece 
of marble eighteen inches square and three 
or four inches thick. Thinking he wanted 
it for grinding colors, he took no particu- 
lar pains in selecting it. A few days after 
on entering Bartholomew's sanctum, he 
heard light blows as if upon marble, which 
ceased as he approached. Bartholomew 
quickly covered his work as Mr. B. 
entered ; but upon the latter telling him 
his suspicions, he showed him a medallion 
likeness of Mrs. Sigourney, which he had 
begun without model or cast. Mr. Batter- 
son advised him to throw away his rough 
tools and worthless marble, and gave him 
some directions as to the character of im- 
plements he needed, and their use. Bar- 
tholomew began his work anew, and the 
result would have done credit to a much 
more experienced hand. About the same 
time he executed a bust called " Flora," 
from a model. But his soul, as it was es- 
caping from the iron pressure of fortune, 
was grappled by another environment. 
Small-pox attacked the husk as the grain 
was ripening, and left him a limping gait, 
an infirm carriage, and in a hitherto sound 
constitution the seeds of death. Such a 
transformation, in spite of philosophy, is 
apt to corrode the least effeminate spirit. 
Disease brought him friends who furnished 
him with the small pittance required to 
realize the darling project of his heart : a 
visit to the grave of empire and the throne 
of art. 



The voyage was one of continuous and 
indescribable hardship. The vessel was 
a small, unseaworthy, Italian bark, and 
continued storms swept the deck of a ship 
whose cabin was too fetid to sustain de- 
cent life. Dog-fish fried in oil, mouldy 
and wormy sea-biscuit, and olla podridas 
of chickens that died a natural death, were 
the most delicate morsels he could offer 
his sensitive stomach. In his own mess 
he once found a goose's head with the 
feathers on. His sufferings from cold 
caught in his hip, left infirm by the small- 
pox, were most intense. At his earnest 
entreaty the captain landed him at Hyan- 
nis, on the coast of France. From there, 
after being an hour under police surveil- 
lance, with a passport unvised, he makes 
his way to Marseilles, and thence to 
Rome. 

Within three days he is moulding his 
group of blind Homer led by his daughter. 
Here his true life begins. '* I even think," 
said Mr. Deming, " that he was born in 
January, 1851, and not at Colchester, in 
1822, as the family Bible had it." The 
lecturer described rapidly and eloquently 
the influence on his mind of the ruins of 
Rome, and the works of art he found there ; 
his journeyings to Athens and to Egypt, 
where the Ages looked down upon him from 
the pyramids ; to hundred-gated Thebes, 
with its palaces and basilica decora- 
ted with grotesque figures ; to Palestine, 
where the scenes of sacred story, though 
desecrated by the infidel, still held devout 
inspiration for his sensitive spirit. 

He returned to the United States four 
or five years ago, to superintend the erec- 
tion of a monument in honor of Charles 
Carroll, in Maryland, after which he re- 
turned to Italy, and. has been since em- 
ployed in the execution of various com- 
missions. He again visited the United 
States last year, and the citizens of Hart- 
ford gave a public dinner in honor of him 
and the artist Church, who is also a native 
of Connecticut. 

Bartholomew was distinguished for an 
intuitive perception of the strongest and 
most statuesque aspect of a theme. He 
had, beside, an unwearied patience, and 
astonishing rapidity and perseverance in 
execution. Enthusiastic devotion to art 
for its own sake — a conscientious sensi- 
bility to its exalted mission — contempt for 
its mere profits— an ambition that pursued 
noble ends by noble means — indomitable 
resolution, generosity and manliness — 
, will never be forgotten while his name is 



remembered. The speaker said he could 
almost predict what he might have accom- 
plished could he have lived, and shaken 
from his generous and noble impulses the 
incubus that almost paralyzed even his in- 
indomitable resolution. Death interrupted 
an audacious attempt of his to project in 
marble that sublime encounter just glanced 
at b}'^ the inspired penman in the passage, 
" yet Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the devil, and disputing about 
the body of Moses, durst not bring against 
him a raiing accusation, but said, the 
Lord rebuke thee." It was not sketched 
in clay like Lot's wife, but we gather from 
his correspondence that it had been fully 
grasped and developed by his unrelenting 
and masterly perception, and then shaped 
and pared and draped, even to the wrinkle 
of a robe. One day, while seated in the 
Protestant cemetery at Rome, beneath the 
shadow of the pyramid, and the grave 
which closed untimely over the blossom- 
ing promise and sorrowful life of poor 
stricken Keats, Bartholomew, visited by 
one of these premonitions of early death 
which so uniformly attended him, said to 
an artist friend : " One of these grassy 
mounds will soon be raised over me ;" and 
then, descanting in an excited but sombre 
strain of the picturesque loveliness of the 
landscape which embosoms the holy acre 
where the Protestants of Naples are en- 
tombed, he exclaimed suddenly, " Of all 
places in the green earth, I should prefer 
to be buried there." At Naples, on the 2d 
of May, 1858, Edward S. Bartholomew 
died. The only orison in his troubled life 
which seems to have been fully answered 
was the one which implored this resting- 
place. There, in that scene of exquisite 
beauty, painted by nature in her tenderest 
mood, upon the very spot selected by the 
prescient soul, its weary companion lies ; 
the winds cannot visit it roughly, and even 
the light falls gently there from the chas- 
tened skies. 

From another source we learn that the 
sculptor's first patron was William George 
Read, of Baltimore, a gentleman of fine 
artistic taste, whose admiration of Bartho- 
lomew led him to purchase all the sculp- 
tures he had then finished. Soon after, 
he filled an order for Mr. Enoch Pratt, for 
which he received double the price agreed 
upon. 

Mr. Bartholomew's finished statues are 
"Paradise Lost," "Commerce," "Sap- 
pho," " Calypso," the celebrated " Eve," 
"Campasse," "Shepherd Boy," "Infant 
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Pan and Lizard/' ** Truant Boy," ** Ge- 
nius of Music,'' " Genius of Painting," 
** Evening Star," '' Morning," and " Wash- 
ington.'- His bas-reliefs are '* Homer led 
by the Genius of Poetry," *' Belisarius at 
the Porta Pinciana," " Hagar and Ish- 
mael,'' **Ruth, Naomi, and Orpah," " Youth 
and Old Age," several '' Monuments," one 
of which was to '* Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton ," and he had just finished a group 
of " Ganymode and ihe Eagle of Jupiter,'' 
engraved for the London Art Journal ; 
also many busts of incomparable merit. 





JULIA WARD HOWE. 



)RS. HOWE is one of the very 
few women who have gained an 
^individuality in our literature 
3 'J^ Wc have produced many women 
of talent, many who have chal- 
lenged admiration for their men 
tal excellence ; but the number of those 
whose works are of that positive, reliant 
character which stamps them for leaders, 
is comparatively small. The late Edgar 
A. Poe, in his classification of the female 
poets embraced in Dr. Griswold's volume, 
ranked the names in this order of excel- 
lence, viz. : First, Mrs. Osgood; then Mrs. 
Amelia B. Welby, Miss Alice Gary, Miss 
Talley, Mrs. Whitman, Miss Lynch, Miss 
Frances A. Fuller (Mrs. Barritt), Miss 
Lucy Hooper, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. 
Ellett, Mrs. Hewitt, &c., &c. He fur- 
ther added, " the next, skillful merely^ of 
those mentioned, are Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Lynch (Mrs. Botta), and Mrs. Sigourney. 
The most imaginative are Miss Gary, 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Talley, Miss Fuller. 
The most accomplished are Mrs. Ellett, 
Mrs. Fames, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Whitman, 
and Mrs. Oakes Smith." This estimate 
of the capable (if at times unjust) critic 
would now have to be considerably quali- 
fied and altered — such changes have a 
few years wrought. Excepting Mrs. Os- 
good, none named have held their given 
place ; two or three have extended their 
fame, but most of the number, having pro- 
duced nothing superior to that upon which 
the judgment was founded, have rather 
retrogressed, verifying the maxim of war 
— to stand was to lose ground. Their 
places, however, are occupied by others 
whose names have since become identified 
with our literature. Mrs. Howe must be 




Juiia Ward Howe 



named first among this latter class — the 
volumes, " Passion Flowers," and "Words 
for the Hour," having served to give her 
an enviable position, while her attainments 
in the fields of philosophy, in modern lan- 
guages, and in the classics have placed 
her first among our " accomplished" female 
writers. 

The reserve peculiar to persons of true 
worth has prevented the public from be- 
coming much acquainted with Mrs. Howe's 
personal history and mental experience ; 
and we therefore take pleasure in laying 
before the readers of this Journal a nar- 
rative of unusual interest, in the author's 
own simple and candid language. It was 
written to us, in answer to our friendly 
inquiry; and, as no restrictions were laid 
upon its use, we prefer to give it place 
instead of any reproduction of our own, 
which would, we are sure, fail to tell the 
story as well. She writes : 

*' I am exceedingly puzzled as to what 
events in my life may be worth stating. I 
suppose that almost any one might feel 



the same perplexity in speaking of him- 
self. All the events of our lives seem so 
familiar and common to us, that we almost 
fear to transcend modesty in directing pub- 
lic attention to them. 

" 1 was born on the 27th of May, 1819. 
My mother, whom I lost at the age of five 
years, was a poetical woman, of as much 
literary culture as her early marriage and 
short life could allow. Her loss, keenly 
felt, imparted a tinge of melancholy to my 
early years. It soon became a tradition 
in the family that her mantle had fallen 
upon me ; but 1 began to weave rhymes 
and verses before I knew anything of 
what she had done. My earliest recollec- 
tion of mental operations is that of fiery, 
feverish dreams, and the attempt to em- 
body them in language, I was anxious to 
learn to \vrite, for the sake of committing 
my tlioughtsto paper, and having once ac- 
quired, in some degree, the power of ex- 
pression, my life early took a studious and 
thoughtful turn, and my thoughts flowed 
in the channel which they have since worn 



